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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. only with one another, not with nature. However, |leather apron, with spectacles newly donned, hold- 


as for Sandwich, 1 cannot speak particularly, [/ing up Uncle Sum’s bag, as if it were a slice of 
only saw that it was a closely built town for a} home-made cake, for the travellers, while he re- 
small one, with glass works to improve its sand, |tailed some piece of gossip to the driver, really as 
and narrow streets in which we turned round and indifferent to the presence of the former as if they 
round till we could not tell which way we were|were so much baggage. In one instance, we un- 
going, and the rain came in first on this side and | derstood that a woman was the post mistress, and 
then on that, and I saw that they in the houses|they said she made the best one on the road; but 
were more comfortable than we iu the coach. * *|we suspected that the letters must be subjected 

“Our route was along the Bay side, through |to a very close scrutiny there. While we were 
Barnstable, Yarmouth, Dennis, and Brewster to|stopping for this purpose, at Dennis, we ventured 
Orleans, with a range of low hills on our right,|to put our heads out of the windows, to see where 
running down the Cape. The weather was not|we were going, and saw rising before us, through 


favorable for wayside views, but we made the/the mist, singular barren hills, all stricken with 
most of such glimpses of land and water as we 
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poverty grass, looming up as if they were in the 
is Cape Cod. could get through the rain. The country was, for| horizon, though they were close to us, and we 
This singular formation on the New England |the most part, bare, or with only a little scrubby |seemed to have got to the end of the land on that 
coast has been graphically described by Henry D.| wood left on the hills. We noticed in Yarmouth |side, notwithstanding that the horses were still 
Thoreau, who visited it several times. We ap-|—and if I do not mistake in Dennis—large tracts| headed that way. Indeed, that part of Dennis 
prehend a few extracts from his sketches may be|where pitch pines were planted four or five years|which we saw was an exceedingly barren and 
interesting to some of ourreaders. Having arrived | before. They were in rows, as they appeared |desolate country, of a character which I can find 
at Sandwich, the terminus of the “Cape Cod|when we were abreast of them, and excepting|no name for; such a surface, perhaps, as the bot- 
Railroad,” though it is but the beginning of the|that there were extensive vacant spaces, seemed|tom of the sea made dry land day before yester- 
As Cape, he and his companion took their passage in|to be doing remarkably well. This, we were told,|day. It was covered with poverty grass, and there 
he astage coach “to go as far as it went that day,” |was the only use to which such tracts could be|was hardly a tree in sight, but here and there a 
as they told the driver. The narrative proceeds :| profitably put. Every higher eminence had alittle weather-stained, one storied house with a red 
“We were now fairly in the Capé, which ex-|pole set up on it, with an old storm coat or sail/roof—for often the roof was painted, though the 
tends from Sandwich eastward thirty-five miles, |tied to it, for a signal, that those on the south side|rest of the house was not,—standing bleak and 
and thence north and northwest thirty more, in|of the Cape, for instance, might know when the|cheerless, yet with a broad foundation to the land, 
all sixty-five, and has an average breadth of| Boston packets had arrived on the north. It ap-| where the comfort must have been allinside. Yet 
ch- about five miles. In the interior it rises to the peared as if this use must absorb the greater part|we read in the Gazetteer—for we carried that too 
Aid height of two hundred, and sometimes, perhaps, |of the old clothes of the Cape, leaving but few|}with us—that in 1837,.one hundred and fifty 
> three hundred feet above the level of the sea.|rags for the pedlers. The wind-mills on the| masters of “vessels, belonging to this town, sailed 
oe According to Hitcheock, the Geologist of the|hills,—large weather-stained octagonal structures, |from the various ‘ports of the Union. There must 
ned State, it is composed almost entirely of sand, even |—and the salt works scattered all along the shore,|be many more houses in the south part of the 
de- to the depth of three hundred fect in some places, | with their long rows of vats resting on piles driven | town, else we cannot imagine where they all lodge 
though there is probably a concealed core of rock|into the marsh, their low, turtle-like roofs, and|when they are at home, if ever they are there ; 
ock, alittle beneath the surface, and it is of diluvian|their slighter wind-mills, were novel and interest-}but the truth is, their houses are floating ones, 
origin, excepting a small portion at the extremity |ing objecis to an inlander. The sand by the road/and their home is on the ocean. There were 
and elsewhere along the shores, which is alluvial. |side was partially covered with bunches of a moss-|almost no trees at all in this part of Dennis, nor 
For the first half of the Cape large blocks of stone|like plant, Hudsonia tormentosa, which a woman|could I learn that they talked of setting out any. 
pro- are found, here and there, mixed with the sand, |in the stage told us was ‘ poverty grass,’ because| It is true, there was a meeting-house, set round 
juties but for the last thirty miles boulders, or even|it grew where nothing else would. with Lombardy poplars, in a hollow square, the 
— gravel, are rarely met with. Hitchcock conjec-| ‘J was struck by the pleasant equality which | rows fully as straight as the studs of a building, 
sab tures that the ocean has, in course of time, eaten | reigned among the stage company, and their broad|and the corners as square ; but if I do not mistake 
ro the out Boston harbor and other bays in the mainland, |and invulnerable good humor. They were what/every one of them was dead. I could not help 
and that the minute fragments have been de-|is called free and easy, and met one another to|thinking that they needed a revival here. * * 
posited by the currents at a distance from the advantage, as men who had, at length, learned| What they did for shade here, in warm weather, 
Lidge, thore, and formed this sand-bank. Above the|how to live. They appeared to know each other|we did not know, though we read that ‘fogs are 
ont, snd, if the surface is subjected to agricultural] when they were strangers, they were so simple|more frequent in Chatham than in any other part 
ye tests, there is found to be a thin layer of soil|and downright. They were not afraid nor ashamed|of the country; and they serve in summer, in- 
ot gradually diminishing from Barnstable to Truro, |of one another, but were contented to make such|stead of trees, to shelter the houses against the 
—— where it ceases; but there are many holes and|a company as the ingredieuts allowed. It was|heat of the sun. To those who delight in exten- 
rth of | Tatsin this weatherbeaten garment not likely to|evident that the same foolish respect was not here|sive vision,’ —is it to be inferred that the inhabi- 
of his be stitched in time, which reveal the naked flesh claimed, for mere wealth and station, that is in|tants of Chatham do not ?—‘ they are unpleasant, 
ears, | ofthe Cape, and its extremity is completely bare.|many parts of New England ; yet some of them|but they are not found to be unhealthful.’ Proba- 
nding, “Tat once got out my book, the eighth volume| were the ‘ first people,’ as they are called, of the|bly, also, the unobstructed sea-breeze answers the 
ae of the|Collections of the Massachusetts Historical | various towns through which we passed. * * *| purpose of a fan. The historian of Chatham says 
mercy lety, printed in 1802, which contains some| “Still we kept on in the rain, or, if we stopped, | further, that ‘in many families there is no differ- 
of his thort notices of the Cape towns. To those who|it was commonly at a post-office, and we thought|ence between the breakfast and supper; cheese, 
sed his come from the side of Plymouth, it is said : ‘After| that writing letters, and sorting them against our|cakes, and pies being as common at the one as at 
we tiding through a body of woods, twelve miles in| arrival, must be the principal employment of the|the other.’ But that leaves us still uncertain 
ance.” tent, interspersed with but few houses, the set-|inhabitants of the Cape, this rainy day. The|whether they were really common at either. 
see ment of Sandwich appears, with a more agree-| post-office appeared a singularly domestic institu-| ‘The road, which was quite hilly, here ran 
tle effect to the eye of the traveller.’ Another|tion here. Ever and avon the stage stopped be-/ near the Bay-shore, having the Bay on one side, 
ird. Writer speaks of this as a beautiful village. But 








think that our villages will bear to be contrasted 











fore some low shop or dwelling, and a wheciright|and the rough hill of Scargo, said to be the high- 


or shoemaker appeared in his shirt sleeves and|est land in the Cape, on the other. We passed 


through the village of Suet, in Dennis, on Suet | 


was the first person in this country who obtain-|otherwise folly instead of wisdom will appear in} ment. 


ed pure marine salt by solar evaporation alone ;| 
though it had long been made in a similar way 
on the coast of France, and elsewhere. This was 
in the year 1776, at which time, on account of 
the war, salt was scarce and dear. The Historical 
Collections contain an interesting account of his 
experiments, which we read when we first saw the 
roofs of the salt-woiks. Barnstable county is the 
most favorable locality for these works on our 
northern coast,—there is so little fresh water here 
emptying into the ocean. Quite recently there 
were about two millions of dollars invested in this 
business here. But now the Cape is unable to 
compete with the importers of salt and the manu- 
facturers of it at the West, and accordingly, her 
salt-works are fast going to decay. From making 
salt, they turn to fishing more than ever. The 
Gazetteer will uniformly tell you, under the head 
ef each town, how many go a fishing, and the 
value of the fish and oil taken, how much salt is 
made and used, how many are engaged in the 
coasting trade, how many in manufacturing palm- 
leaf hats, leather, boots, shoes and tinware, and 
then it is done, and leaves you to imagine the 
wore truly domestic manufactures which are 
nearly the same all the world over. At length 
we stopped for the vight at Higgins’ tavern, in 
Orleans, feeling very much as if we were on a 
sand-bar in the ocean, and not knowing whether 
we should see land or water ahead when the mist 
cleared away.” 
Jieuibddipeaiidemens 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
“Neither do men light a candle and eet it under 


a bushel; but on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all 
that are in the house.” 


Men, when divinely enlightened by the grace 
and spirit of Christ, ought to exert themselves to 
their Master’s glory, and excite others and stir 
them up to their duty ; and to endeavour, as much 
as in them lies, to promote the kingdom and in- 
terest of our dear Lord. For men are God’s can- 
dies, as the Scripture saith, “‘ The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord ;” and this candle is often 
lighted by Christ, who “ Lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and is the true light of 
the great Father of lights. The great and good 
end of Christ’s lighting man’s spirit, and illu- 
minating him with divine light, is, that he may 
shine out to others in a good conversation and a 
holy life, which is serviceable to others and him- 
self also, and answers the end of Him who en- 
lightened him by the fire of -his word, or with a 
coal from his holy altar; being thus lighted and 
walking in it, as the nations of them that are 
saved, shall walk in the light of the Lamb. Here 
all the house, or society, is truly lighted by such 
lights ; and those who have received greater gifts, 
or degrees of divine light from Christ, than some 
others, and may have a larger share of natural or 
acquired parts, ought not to hide it, as our Lord 
phrases it, under a bushel, but put it in its proper 
place, on a candlestick; and as the candle is of 
little use when it is put out, therefore we ought to 
be very careful to keep to watchfulness and prayer, 
that it be kept lighted in time of darkness; for 
“The candle of the wicked is often put out.” 

“ Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Since there is a bright and shining nature and 
quality in the holy lives of Christ’s servants, and 
in the conversation of his faithful followers, there- 
fore it should be mavifest and appear before men; 
our lawp should be burning and our light shining; 


THE FRIEND. 


and we should take care to keep holy oil in curling, and no hope of safety ; but not a heart quailed; 
and Quivet necks. Capt. John Sears, of Suet,| vessels, that therewith our lamps may be supplied, /no one flinched from his duty in that trying mo. 


our conversations which will be a hindrance, when 
our great bridegroom cometh, to an entrance into 
life, or God’s kingdom, and greatly hindereth our 
Master’s glory, of which we are, by ali means, to 
endeavour the furtherance. Men generally take 
more notice of our evil works, and when an evil 
eye is open, will sooner see them than our good 
ones ; 80 that we have need to be very careful, and 
keep a huly watch in our conversations, that our 
light may so shine, that our Father which is in 
heaven may be glorified, in our bringing forth 
much good fruit. — 7. ‘Chalkley. 


Solf-Help. 


(Concluded from page 195.) 


Above all the Gentleman is truthful. He feels 
that truth is the “summit of being,” and the soul 
of rectitude in human affairs. Lord Chesterfield, 
with all his French leanings, when he came to de- 
fine a gentleman, declared that Truth made his 
success ; and nothing that he ever said commanded 
the more hearty suffrage of his nation. The 
Duke of Wellington, who had an inflexible horror 
of falsehood, writing to Kellerman, when that 
general was opposed to him in the Peninsula, told 
him that if there was one thing on which an Eng- 
lish officer prided himself more than another, ex- 
cepting his courage, it was his truthfulness. 
“ When English cfficers,” said he, “ have given 
their parole of honor not to escape, be sure they 
will not break it. Believe me,—trust to their 
word; the word of an English officer is a surer 
guaranty than the vigilance of sentinels.” 

True courage and gentleness go hand in hand. 
The brave man is generous and forbearant, never 
unforgiving and cruel. It was finely said of Sir 
John Franklin, by his friend Parry, that ‘ he was 
a man who never turned his back upon a danger, 
yet of that tenderness that he would not brush 
uway a mosquito.” A fine trait of character— 
truly gentle, and worthy of the spirit of Bayard— 
was displayed by a French officer in the cavalry 
combat of El Bodon in Spain. He had raised 
his sword to strike Sir Felton Harvey, but per- 
ceiving his antagonist had only one arm, he in- 
stantly stopped, brought down his sword before 
Sir Felton in the usual salute, and rode past. 

The wreck of the Birkenhead off the coast of 
Africa on the 27th of February, 1852, affords 
another memorable illustration of the chivalrous 
spirit of common men acting in this nineteenth 
century, of which any age might be proud. The 
vessel was steaming along the African coast with 
472 men and 166 women and children on board. 
The men belonged to several regiments then 
serving at the Cape, and consisted principally of 
recruits, who had been only a short time in the 
service. At two o’clock in the morning, while 
all were asleep below, the ship struck with vio- 
lence upon a hidden rock which penetrated her 
bottom ; and it was at once felt that she must go 
down. The roll of the drums called the soldiers 
to arms on the upper deck, and the men mustered 
as if on parade. The word was passed to save the 
women and children ; and the helpless creatures 
were brought from below, mostly undressed, and 
handed silently into the boats. When they had 
all left the ship’s side, the commander of the 
vessel thoughtlessly called out, “All those that 
can swim, jump overboard and make for the 
boats.” But Captain Wright, of the 91st High- 
landers, said, “‘ No! if you do that, the boats with 
the women must be swamped ;”’ and the brave 
men stood motionless. There was uo boat remain- 


“There was not a murmur nor a ¢ 
amovgst them,” said Captain Wright, a survivor, 
“until the vessel made her final plunge.” Down 
went the ship, and down went the heroic band, 
firing a feu de joie as they sank beneath the waves, 
Glory and honor to the gentle and the brave! 
The examples of such men never die, but like 
their memories, are immortal. 

There are many tests by which a gentleman 
may be known; but there is one that never fails, 
—How does he exercise power over those subor- 
dinate to him? How does he conduct himself 
towards women and children? How does the 
officer treat his men, the employer his servants, 
the master his pupils, and man in every station 
those who are weaker than himself? The disere. 
tion, forbearance, and kindliness, with which power 
in such cases is used, may indeed be regarded as 
the crucial test of gentlemanly character. He 
who bullies those who are not in a position to 
resist, may be a snob, but cannot be a gentleman, 
He who tyrannizes over the weak and helpless, 
mey be a coward, but no true man. The tyrant, 
it has been said, is himself a slave turned inside 
out. Strength, and the consciousness of strength, 
in a right-hearted man, imparts a nobleness to bis 
character; but he will be most careful how he 
uses it; for 
“Tt is excellent 


To bave a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentle 
manliness. A consideration for the feelings of 
others, for his inferiors and dependants as well as 
his equals, and respect for their self-respect, will 
pervade the true gentleman’s whole conduct. He 
will rather himself suffer a small injury than, by 
an uncharitable construciion of another’s behavior, 
incur the risk of committing a great wrong. He 
will be forbearant of the weaknesses, the failings, 
and the errors, of those whose advantages in life 
have not been equal tohisown. He will be mer- 
ciful even to his beast. He will not boast of his 
wealth, or his strength, or his gifts. He will not 
confer favors with a pationizing air. Sir Walter 
Scott once said of Lord Lothian, “ He is a man 
from whom one may receive a favor, and that’s 
saying a great deal in these days.”” Lord Chatham 
has said that the gentleman is characterized by 
his preference of others to himself in the little 
daily occurrences of life. In illustration of this 
ruling spirit of considerateness in a noble charac- 
ter, we may cite the anecdote of the gallant Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, of whom it is related, that 
when mortally wounded in the battle of Aboukir, 
he was carried in a litter on board the “ Foudroy- 
ant;”’ and, to ease his pain, a soldier’s blanket 
was placed under his head, from which he ex 
perienced considerable relief. He asked what it 
was. ‘It’s only a soldier’s blanket,” was the 
reply. ‘ Whose blanket is it?”’ said he, half lift 
ing himself up. “Only one of the men’s.” “I 
wish to know the name of the man whose blanket 
this is.’ ‘It is Duncan Roy’s, of the 42d, Sit 
Ralph.” ‘Then see that Duncan Roy gets his 
blanket this very night.”” Even to ease his dying 
agony, the general would not deprive the private 
soldier of his blanket for one night. The ino 
dent is as good in its way as that of the dying 
Sydney handing his cup of water to the private 
soldier on the field of Zutphen. 

The quaint old Fuller sums up in a few words 
the character of the true gentleman and man 
action in describing that of the great admiral, 
Sir Francis Drake: “‘ Chaste in his life, just 2 
his dealings, true of his word; merciful to thos 
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that were under him, and hating nothing so much | faithfully upheld their religious testimonies. His | mercifully prolonged to this time; and it is not 
correspondence with his family show us his inner |the least of the favours I have to acknowledge, 


as idleness; in matters especially of moment, he 
was never wont to rely on other men’s care, how 


| 
In 


was a second) at every turn, where courage, skill, |and more seek our father’s God! His favour to 


or industry, was to be employed.” 


2 eS 


For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times—No. 13. 


5 JOHN FOTHERGILL, THE PHYSICIAN. 


There was another member of this worthy 
family, whose life though it was passed in the| 
labours of an arduous profession, which led him! 
among the rich and the great of the world, was 
illustrated by the humility and consistency of his 
religious walk. John Fothergill, the physician, 
was the second son of his father who reached the 
age of mavhood. He established himself as a 
physician in London, about the year 1740, and 
was raised to the first rank in his profession bya 
treatise on the putrid sore throat. This disease 
which had previously been Jittle known or under. 
stood, was very fatal in and around London in the 
year 1748. His success in the treatment of the 
disease, his uncommon sagacity and his pure un- 
blemished life, soon rendered him the wust popu- 
lar physician of the day. The ample income he 
derived from his practice was most liberally ex- 
pended in the promotion of science and in acts of 
private benevolence and public utility. At his 
country seat, at Upton, he had, at an expense 
seldom undertaken by an individual, and with an 
ardor that was visible in the whole of his con- 
duct, procured from all parts of the world a great 
number of the rarest plants, and protected them 
in the amplest buildings which this or any other 
country has seen. Such was the testimony of a 
competent judge, Sir Joseph Banks, who adds: 
“In my opinion, no other garden in Europe, royal 
or of a subject, had nearly so many scarce and 
valuable plants.” In this as in all his other pur- 
suits, he never lost sight of some useful end. His 
gardens were the means of introducing into Eng. 
land and the colonies, many plants valuable in 
medicine or the arts, and he paid liberally for 
procuring them from abroad. ‘There were few 
subjects conducive to the public prosperity, its 
health or morals, that he did not investigate and 
help to promote. In conjunction with another 
Friend and wyself, says Dr. Franklin, he laboured 
hard to prevent the coming war (the American 
revolution) but our endeavours were fruitless. 
“If we may estimate the goodness of a man.” 
adds he, “by his disposition to do good, and his 
constant endeavours and success in doing it, I 
can hardly conceive that a better man has ever 
existed.”’ 

He was the liberal friend of men of letters. It 
was by his encouragement and at his expense 
that the learned shoemaker, Anthony Purves, 
completed a literal translation of the Holy Serip. 
tures. Dr. Fothergill had it printed at bis own 
cost, and presented the translator with a thousand 
pounds. He was the intimate friend of John 
Howard and his coadjutor in ameliorating the 
condition of prisoners, and he was the first to sug- 
gest, and one of the most efficient in promoting 
the establishment of the school at Ackworth. 

18 whole active life, and the large ineome he 
derived from his profession, may be said to have 
been devoted to the duing of good. 

' 4 Fothergill was undazzled and uncorrupted 
y the brilliant success of his professional life. 
© preserved in his intercourse with the world 

© plain and simple manners of a Friend, 








portion, nothing necessary can be withheld. * * 
all in my power to the relief of those that want it 


of those whom I am so nearly interested in as my 
father and his beloveds. It gives me sometimes 


( life, its humility, its watchfulness, its purity, his | 
trusty or skilful soever they might seem to be, | constant aspirations after the highest good. 

but always contemning danger, and refusing uo| 1742, at the age of thirty, he writes to his only 
toil; he was wont himself to be one (who ever sister Ann, “Qh, may we, my dear sister, more 


jus will be all we want, and having him for our 


} 


I have nothing so much in view as to contribute 


that I am kept in a degree alive to gratitude.” 
“T have been twice this day (1768) at Clapham, 
twice in the city from end to end, and have not 
had a mowcnt’s respite from intense thought the 
whole day, but while I get a little abstracted in 
passing through a crowd from place to place. 
Make, therefore, every allowance for me thou 
canst. I do this because it seems at present un- 
avoidable. I have no reason to doubt that what 


in the way of my profession, and to the happiness/is best will follow, if I am happy enough to look 


after it.” 
Ann Fothergill thus describes her brother’s 


pain to think, that according to the common engagements (1772:) “ My brother is much en- 


period, one half of life is nearly spent and I not 
better provided, either for this life or another. 
But I hope to cherish the thought and make it 
my chief endeavour to secure the last, and be 
content with whatever may be my lot as to the 
first.” Again in 1744, “ A considerable number 
of engagewents have so taken up my time, as even 
to break in on those hours I could always wish to 
command for retirement, or to devote to proper 
thoughtfulness about things of the greatest con- 
sequence. But alas! I have been too much robbed 
of this for some time past, not indeed by any par- 
ticular event, but by the general avocation of 
business, study, and the interruptions of company. 
As I have been favoured with a sight of the 
dangers which attend such a life, 1 am in hopes 
sometimes of being favoured to avoid them. At 
other times I see no way to shun the precipice, 
but fear that one day or other I shall fall, and be 
lost to a sense of those blessed reproofs of instruc- 
tion, which yet through mercy at times attend 
me. * * * Thus let it be our chiefest pleasare 
to incite and encourage in each other a patient, 
steady attention to that sacred power, which con- 
descends to enlighten, to teach, and to enliven 
those who thus daily seek for the bread of life. 
Tis seldon, alas! too seldom, that the hurry and 
eares of this life permit me to practise what | 
here recommend, with the ardour I could wish.” 

The overtasked physician, of twenty year’s prac- 
tice, found that he needed more repose than he 
could secure in London or its neighbourhood, and 
in the year 1764, at the age of fifty-two, he rented 
a country seat called Lea Hall, in Cheshire, near 
his brother’s home at Warrington, where he spent 
a part of every summer for several years. ‘The 
place stil] bore (in 1843) in its ancient garden, 
marks of his love of and taste in planting. One 
day in each week he attended at the neighbour- 
ing market town of Middlewich, to give gratuitous 
advice to the poor. From Lea Hall (1765) he 
writes to his brother, ‘‘ 1 am thankful, repeatedly 
thankful for this retreat; it was not of my own 
contriving or willing ; but I esteem as I ought, a 
favourable prospect of escaping, by degrees, from 
labour next to oppression. Much I owe to the 


gaged, he is mostly out from nine o’clock in the 
morning, until the same hour or later in the even- 
ing; when he comes home greatly fatigued and 
not seldom in apparent anxiety and distress, from 
various causes. Yet it is neither in accumulating 
this world’s knowledge, its various productions, 
the good things belonging to it, its friendships or 
its flatteries. None of these things will afford 
lasting peace or comfort to the mind. I think 
they all tend from it, as they gain upon our in- 
clinations and attention, if I know any thing of 
the way to solid peace. * * * Qur dear brother 
is exposed to an arduous warfare ;. his provoca- 
tions and temptations are very many, and his 
time is spent in a continued scene of hurry, that 
his preservation is of peculiar favour, mercy and 
grace; in a sense of which, as well as of fear and 
care for my own safe standing, my mind is, through 
continued mercy, at times deeply humbled, and 
my heart made to tremble for our preservation to 
the end, which is hastening fast to the youngest 
of us.” 

Samuel Fothergill died in the Sixth month, 
1772. Almost with his dying thoughts he turned 
to his brother; two weeks before he expired he 
wrote “my friend! my brother! my companion ! 
who stands as on a slippery sea of glass; sur- 
rounded by the flattery of the injudicious, and the 
poison artfully conveyed, isrough the flattery of 
those who may assume the guise of knowledge, 
understanding and sincerity. He hath signally 
preserved thee hitherto; but they that follow on 
to the end shall be saved. What rested on my 
mind during my visit to your family, wae, I be- 
lieve, of the Lord, ‘This people have I formed 
for myself; they shall show forth my praise.’ 
Thou hast known his forming hand, even from 
thy youth upwards ; the natural and spiritual en- 
dowments with which thou hast been singularly 
favoured, and the purpose of this favour (for his 
own praise) ought to teach thee to look to the 
rock from whence thou wast hewn, and to the 
hole of the pit from whence thou wast digged, 
that thou mayst be effectually formed to His 
praise, and the end fully answered. Thy station, 
thou knows, exposes thee to many things that 


public, and honestly have I endeavoured to repay|wound the secret, hidden, innocent life of Jesus, 
the obligation. May they never want persons|Oh watch over it as thy chief treasure, for peace 
better qualified than myself to serve them. Tojand imwortality are in it, and salvation, in the 
me the world has not frowned ; I courted not its|most glorious sense of the word, is bound up in 


favours, nor feared the reverse. 
ever, to think of getting into port, and as the 
wind serves, I hope to make use of it for the best 
of purposes—security.” Dr. Fothergill’s engage- 
ments, while in London, were incessant : “ When 
I tell thee,’ he says to his brother, “that this is 
written after the incessant labour of seventeen 
hours, thou wilt readily excuse its defects, and 


It is time, how-|this life.” 


Dr. Fothergill survived his brother between 
eight and vine years, which he passed in the 
absorbing duties of his profession and in gratify- 
ing his large benevolence of soul. As he ad- 
vanced in life, he became more and more engaged 
with his duties to his religious society. He was 
for many years a valuable member of the Meeting 


think me however weak, yet not wholly without/|for Sufferings ; and was one of a committee of the 


a claim to the title of thy affectionate brother.” 
‘T hope gradually (1766) to lessen both my busi- 
ness and all other incumbrances. I have been 


and! preserved through many dangers, and my life 


| Yearly Meeting of 1776 to pay a general visit to 


the meetings throughout Great Britain. He ad- 
dressed a letter to this committee in which he 
says, “‘ Let it be your care in this service to look 


to that arm of power which gathered us to be a! 
people, and has hitherto, in good measure, pre-| 
Wait for a, 
degree of that wisdom which led our ancestors to! 
establish a most wholesome discipline amongst us, | 
for our preservation ; and be it your chief care, in | 
much brotherly love, to strengthen the weak and | 


served us one in faith and practice. 


bring back the scattered, and by an awful labour, | 
to awake them to a sense of the holy principle 
of light, life, and grace, to an vbedience to it, to| 
a knowledge of its blessed effvets; this is the one} 
thing needful ; and oh ! that they may wrestle and | 
prevail as Jacob did, and obtain the blessing for| 
yourselves and for the whole heritage of God. 

“And you, my dear friends, who are the objects 
of the church’s care, and amongst whom I rank | 
myself, surrounded with many weaknesses, much 
imperfection, far short of the excellency that 
adorned our predecessors, yet struggling in hope 
after a better life, freedom from entanglements, 
more love to God, and his truth, yield to the word | 
of exhortation; receive this visit as a fresh re- 
newel of the love of God, and of help administered 
in the needful time. Let us embrace the hand 
held out to help us, kiss the rod we may have de- 
served, and give thanks to God for his mercy and 
loving kindness in thus exciting a fresh concern 
in the church for the restoration of individuals. 
Let us prepare ourselves, in sincerity to receive 
the word of exhortation in meekness and humility; 
so shall we be made partakers of the benefits in- 
tended, feel our strength renewed to run with 
alacrity the race that is set before us, be made 
helpful to others in their progress, and having 
finished our course with joy, leave a bright ex- 
awple to those who follow us.” 

The last public concern upon Dr. Fothergill’s 
mind was the school at Ackworth. He visited 
the institution a few months before his death, and 
found it in a prosperous condition. ‘ To establish 
young minds in truth and erase the prejudices 
that may have been sown, is a great object with 
me,” he wrote, “If they can act so as to avoid 
the reproaches of their own minds in the first 
place, and then be able to act such a part as to 
feel from it interior spprobation, they never will 
slide far from the paths of rectitude. The power 
of Heaven alone can do the rest.’’ But his end 
was fast approaching. He had had several severe 
attacks of a painful disease, which now returned 
with increased violence. As he felt his end ap- 
proaching, he said to his sister, “All is well with 
me; through the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, 
I am going to a blessed and happy eternity: my 
troubles are ended, mourn not for me.’ He died 
on the 26th of the 12th month, 1780, in the 69th 
year of his age; a memorable instance of the 
power of Divine grace to preserve humble and 
watchful amidst the seductions of wealth and fame 
and adulation, and a pattern to all who embrace 
the arduous duties of a professional life. 

Ann Fothergill, his only sister—his companion, 
friend and counsellor, survived her brother 22 
years, and died in 1802, at the age of 84 years. 
How must the long and lonely evening of her life 
have been cheered by the memories that clustered 
around its morning and noon; and how welcome 
the summons to rejoin those she had so loved on 
earth before the throne of the Lamb! 





Legh Richmond, in his admirable advice to his| 
daughters, has left a clear and efficient testimony | 
against the inconsistency and sin of dancing. | 
Speaking of public concerts, private dances, and| 
other vain amusements, he says, “ Serious con-| 


sistent christians must resist these things, because run from their dates. 


THE FRIEND. 


this wicked world, as renounced in baptism. To 
be conformed to these seductive and more than 
frivolous scenes, is to be conformed to this world 
and opposed to the character and precepts of 
Christ. They, who see no harm in these things, 
are spiritually blind; and they who will not hear 
admonition against them are spiritually deaf. 
Shun, my dear girls, the pleasures of sin, and seek 
those which are at God’s right hand forever- 
more.” You cannot love both. 


— Oe 


NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 
“ There shall be no night there.”—Rev. xxi. 25. 


‘There shall be no night there,” no passing cloud 
Shall mar the brightness of eternal day ; 

The Lamb of God shall be the light thereof, 
The ever-blessed guide to lead the way. 


Selected. 


No night of sorrow there—God shall wipe out 
The fountain whence all teats of sorrow flow; 

No sighing shall be heard; no broken heart 
Shall breathe, in faintest language, of a woe. 


Strife shall not enter there; no angry words, 
To mar the quiet of this blest abode ; 
Peace shall forever, like a river, flow; 
Sweet peace! which cometh only from our God! 


None can grow weary there; ’tis there alone, 
The weary find an everlasting rest; 

Safe in this Holy Paradise of God, 
Their souls enjoy the raptures of the blest. 


With angels and archangels now they cry, 

“All glory be to thee! O God, our King! 
We laud and magnify thy blessed Name, 

And evermore thy praises will we sing!” 


Sin shall not enter there; naught that defiles 
Shall walk within those pure and golden streets; 
None, save the pure in heart, their God shall see, 
Ur be partakers of celestial sweets. 


There, shall be no more Death; no wild farewells; 
No broken friendships, and no sever’d ties ; 

No homes made desolate ; no hearts bereav’d, 
In this blest “ Home,” this “ mansion in the skies.” 


And there, oh, blessed thought! we’ll meet again 
Our lov’d ones gone before, all robed in white, 
Where shall be no more sorrow, strife nor sin; 
No weariness! no pain! no Death ! no night! 
ancinilpataaca 
Selected. 
THE GLORY TO BE REVEALED. 

“T reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed in us.” 

Wouldst thou inherit life with Christ on high? 

Then count the cost, and know 
That here on earth below 
Thou needs must suffer with thy Lord, and die. 
We reach that gain to which all else is loss, 
But through the cross. 


O think what sorrows Chvist himself has known! 
The scorn and anguish sore, 
The bitter death He bore, 

Ere He ascended to His heavenly throne; 

And deemst thou, thou canst with right complain, 
Whate’er thy pain? 


Not e’en the sharpest sorrow we can feel,’ 
Nor keenest pangs, we dare 
With that great bliss compare, 
When God His glory shall in us reveal, 
That shall endure when our brief woes are o’er, 
For evermore ! 
—Simon Dach, 1640. 


Explaining Government Securities, 
Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of the Government securities, 
which we doubt not will interest many of our 
readers :— 
“The 7-30 Treasury notes have three years to 
The first series is dated 


the dangerous spirit of the world, and the flesh, is! Aug. 15, 1864; the second series, June 15, 1865; 
in them all; they are the pomps and vanities of and the third series, July 15, 1865. 


“When due, these notes are payable in money 
or they are fundable into a 5-20 year bond bear 
ing six per cent in gold. It is optional with the 
holders of the notes whether to fund them or take 
the money. The interest is payable every sig 
months from the date of the notes. The awount 
of the different dates or series is as follows :— 
$300,000,000 

300,000,000 
230,000,000 
Total, $830,009,000 

‘Consequently, the interest on the June notes 
is payable Dec. 15th; on the July notes, Jan, 
15th; and on the Aug. notes, Feb. 15th. 

“The 5-20-year six per cent bonds are of three 
issues, payable after five years from their date, 
The Government has the option to pay them off or 
to let them run to maturity, which is twenty year 
from their date. Observe that the Government 
can act at any time on this option after the first 
five years from date. It is this feature of the 
bonds that gives the name of 5-20s. They all 
bear six per cent interest in gold, payable May 
and November :— 

First series (old,) dated 1862, . $514,780,500 

Second series (new,) dated 1864, . 100,000,000 

Third series (newest,) dated 1865, 55,000,000 

‘‘ From the conditions above set forth it is plain 
that the ‘new’ and ‘newest’ issues are the most 
desirable bonds. The ‘old’ issues are bought to 
fill foreign orders with, and this is the only reason 
why they bring a better price. 

“ The bonds of 1881 have till that year to rua, 
with no power on the part of the Government to 
pay them off before they mature. They bear six 
per cent interest in gold, payable Jan. and July. 
The total of these bonds is $198,746,400. 

“The 10-40 five per cent bonds are called 10- 
40s because the Government can pay thein off at 
any time after ten years from their date, which is 
March 1,1864. They bear gold interest, payable 
March and September. 

‘Compound interest notes have become a de- 
sirable investment. There are a good many issues 
of these notes—we give a table of them :— 


Market 
price. 
105 @ 105: 


104} (@ 10 
1033 @ 104 


Aug. 15, 1st series, ° . 
June 15, 2d series, 
July 15, 3d series, 


Interest al- 
ready earned. 


8§ per ct. 
8} per ct. 
7} per ct. 


Date. 
June 10, 1864. 
July 15, 1864. 
Aug. 15, 1864. 


Maturity. 
June 10, 1867. 
July 15, 1867. 
Aug. 15, 1867. 
Oct. 15,1864. Oct. 15,1867. 63 perct. 1023 103 
Dec. 15,1864, Dec. 15,1867. 5% perct. 101¢ @ 102 

‘Of the notes dated in 1864, there are about 
145 millions outstanding; and there are some 26 
millions dated in 1865, but these latter do not as 


yet bear much premium.”—Sci. American. 
ee 


An Extract from the Journal of John Griffith. 
—Whitby was the next meeting I attended, being 
on First-day, where I had very close laborious 
work. An earthly lofty spirit had taken place i 
some of the professors, the tendency whereof is, 
by darkening the understanding and blinding the 
judgment, to account various weighty branches 
of our christian testimony small trifling things. 
Here the flesh that warreth against the spirit hav- 
ing the ascendency, its language is quite opposite 
thereto. The flesh saith, there is little in dress} 
religion doth not consist in apparel ; there 1s little 
in language ; there is little in paying tithes, &e., 
to pricsts; there is little in carrying guns In our 
ships to defend ourselves in case we are attacke 
by an enemy. To which I think it may safely 
be added, there is Aittle or nothing in people who 
plead thus, pretending to be of our Society; for, 
if they can easily let fall those branches of our 
christian testimony, I am fully persuaded they ¥ 
maintain the others no longer than they appr 
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hend it will suit their temporal interests. I have 
often wondered why such continue to profess with 
ysatall. They are not really of us who are not 
concerned to maintain those principles and testi- 
monies which the Lord hath given us to bear. 





For “The Friend.” 
Notes of a Journey from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Smith by way of Fort Gibson 


Many of the Southern Indians having joined 
in the late rebellion, but now manifesting a dis- 
position to return to their ellegiance, the Gov- 
ernment acceded to their request to have a coun- 
cil convened, and accordingly appointed one to 


and then passed out of the place in a manner be-| thriving village within the space of a few months. 
coming the occasion ; our train, although extended|The Ottaway university is located here, and 


was by no means ostentatious, and with our white 
wagon covers closely drawn, and half the num- 
ber of mules, we might have passed without close 
inspection, for a company of well-to-do Pennsyl- 
vania farmers on their road to market. Our am- 
bulance was drawn by four beautiful fawn coloured 
mules in excellent condition, and driven by a 
skilful and obliging driver. In addition to the 
carriages for the comfortable accommodation of the 
party, we were attended by a number of baggage 
wagons drawn by six mules, containing our‘trunks, 
tents, provision and corn for the animals. Our am- 


weet at Fort Smith, for the re-establishment of|bulance companion, Dr. McGowan, is an old trav- 













ee friendly relations and the settlement of existing| eller, having resided twenty years in China, and 
2, difficulties. For that purpose the following com- | goes with us not only as physician, but with the 
or missioners were appointed by the President, to) view of making observations in regard to similari- 
t8 wit, N. D. Cooley, the Commissioner of Indian|ties betwen our Indians and the Chinese. We 
ot Affairs ; Elijah Sells, Superintendent of the South-|are pleased with our “courteous friend, as he is a 
st ern Superintendency; Thomas Wistar of Phila-|man of culture and varied information. Charles 
he delphia ; Brig. General Harney of the U. 8. army,|K. Mix, the secretary, bas passed most of his life 
ull and Col. E. S. Parker, a Seneca Indian attached |in the Indian office, and possesses perhaps more 
ay to the staff of Gen. Grant. Charles E. Mix, chief knowledge of Indian affairs than any other man 
clerk in the Indian office, George L. Cook and|in the country. His retentive memory enables 
| W. R. Erwin, accompanied the party as secretar-|him to refer with surprising accuracy to past 
| ies, and application being made to the department|transactions, under administrations which have 
j that John B. Garrett of Philadelphia, should join |long since past away. 
” us, he accordingly did so, and acceptably served as} There is also of our party an intelligent retiring 
st one of the clerks on the assembling of the Grand | coloured man, holding a subordinate station in the 
to Council. By instructions received from Wash-|same office. He has some care of the baggage, 
oa ington, the commissioners were instructed to repair/and in many ways makes himself useful, being 
to Fort Leavenworth, on the west branch of the|highly respected for his integrity. 
0, Missouri river, about 400 miles above its mouth.| After travelling about 40 miles over the grass 
to At this point we were informed that transportation | grown plains of Kansas, we arrived at night at 
- and subsistence would be provided for us. Ac-| Lawrence on the Kansas River. This far famed 
y: cordingly, on our arrival at that military post on|town, although so recently settled as not to have 
the 21st of Kighth month, we found that ample|a place in the latest gazetteers, after being sacked 
0. provision had been prepared for our journey to|and laid waste by armed bands of pro-slavery 
at Fort Smith, on the Arkansas River, some 400|ruffians, has arisen anew, and now presents the 
| niles distant, adjoining the Chocktaw country. {appearance of a flourishing city. It may however 
ole The town or rather city of Leavenworth, situated |be feared that with its present population its 
rt some two miles from the fort, is a place of con-|former standing for morality will not soon be re- 
siderable trade, and has already a population of| vained. 
es upwards of 20,000. The numberof Government} Kighth month, 25th—On going south from 
mules collected here is calculated to amaze the| Lawrence, a magnificent view opens before the 
beholder, and more especially when it is remem-|delighted traveller, unfolding a country rarely 
5 bered that this is bat one of many other similar|surpassed either for its beauty or fertility, but 
vf collections found throughout our western region. | marred at the present time by Quantrell’s monu- 
04 The Delawares formerly possessed and occupied |ments, ¢. e., burnt houses. The great and re- 
03 thisdelightful territory, and until recently, claimed | munerating overland trade with Santa Fe, which 
02 up to the flag staff of the fort, but their claim bhas|was-formerly carried on from Missouri, has been 
out been rejected by the Supreme Court at Washing- partially directed to Kansas, and Leavenworth 
25 ton. and Lawrence are striving hard to secure a share 
, a8 The Sacks and Foxes were formerly found onjof it. The goods are carried to New Mexico, a 
the Missouri side of the river, but they ceded| distance of some 700 miles, in enormous wagons 
, their valuable possession to the U. S. in a treaty |drawn by twelve yoke of cattle, and attended by 
ith. made with Gen. Dodge in 1829. To this thriving| several Mexican drivers. In some respects these 
Ing place the coloured people resort in large numbers, | men resemble our Indians, although decidedly an 
ous and are represented as an industrious and pros-|inferior race. They are of small stature, igno- 
b ie Perous class. In a moral view they stand fair,|rant and strongly inclined to brutality, if we may 
18) ts Col. Anthony, the late mayor, assured us that|judge them by their cruclty to their cattle. The 
the during his administration the number of offenders whip io use has a lash of twelve feet long, attached 
hes from among them was below the average of the/to a stock or handle of some six or eight feet. | 
igs White population. It was cheering to find they|The former is composed of stout leather thongs| 
are avein course of erection, a spacious place for wor-|tightly twisted together, and when both hands 
site thip belonging to the baptist denomination. On|are applied to this instrument of torture, and it 
i the morning of our departure quite a numerous|is whirled over the head of the driver until it has 
ttle company had collected in the street to witness it. |acquired a fearful momentum, and then brought 
Ke.y hilst awaiting the order to move, all our/to bear on a tender part of the wretched brute, 
oe doubt as to when and how to proceed were re-|the suffering inflicted must be terrible. The| 
ked lieved by having the wagon-master calling in ajencampments of these Santa Fe wagoners, when 
fely stentorian voice from the door of our hotel, “ This|seen at a distance on the immense plains of Kan.| 
we 8 the ambulance for the doctor and the Quak-|sas, have the appearance of villages surrounded | 
for, ers.” In it we therefore quietly seated ourselves by grazing herds. P 
our tnd fell into line, and then waited until the other| © The third day’s journey brought us to Ottoway. 
- Members of the commission were likewise accom-|This place has suddenly sprung into existence, 





Modated, including the attendants and servants,!having grown from one house to the present: 





they are skilfully manceuvring. 
the settlement of those fertile regions may be fa- 
cilitated, and the resources of the country devel- 
oped by this concentration of enterprise and éntel- 
ligence, yet it is doubtful whether the moral 
standing of our party will be improved by their 
coming, or the true interest of the credulous and 
misled Indian promoted. Amongst us the Maine 
law finds few advocates, and the number is not 
ivereased by either the threats or the eloquence 
of Judge Cooley. Anong these honourable men, 
were those who had their carriages and fine horses, 
baggage wagons, attendants, and other gentle- 
manly equipments, both needful and superfluous, 
at least some would justly be so considered by 


slowly progressing towards completion. The ob- 
ject of this institution being the education of 
Indian children, free of charge. The Ottoway 
tribe, residing near by, have generously appro- 
priated 20,000 acres to the school, and 5,000 ad- 
ditional toward the building. 

This small band has made good progress in 
civilization, and very satisfactory was our inter- 
view with the chief men in the well filled library 
of J. S. Kulloch, the resident missionary, who 
entertained four of our number with true hospi- 
tality. John Tecumseh Jones, is perhaps the 
most prominent man of his tribe. He has a farm 
of 1,000 acres, 200 of which is under cultivation. 
His wife being an educated woman who came 
originally from Massachusetts to this country as 
a teacher. The following remark made by him 
will not only show wherein he has outstripped his 
progenitors, but will serve to illustrate the charac- 
ter of this exemplary and valuable man. “ When,” 
said he, ‘‘ we visit Washington, there are those 
who would persude us to make a display of our- 
selves by riding in omnibusses through the prin- 
cipal streets, accompanied with mirth and music. 
But it is high time all such foolishness was done 
with.” 

The resting place after the fourth day’s journey- 
ing over the plains or rather prairies, was Fort 
Scott, on a small tributary of the Osage river. 
During the war the importance of this old stock- 
ade has been increased, but its general appearance 
is very uninviting. The 17th Illinois cavalry 
was stationed here, from which 100 men were 
detailed to accompany us, under the command of 
Lieutenant Polock. The quiet which accompa- 
nied that young officer, whether in the saddle or 
the camp, was both striking and pleasing. The 
duty pertaining to his station was performed with- 
out the display of that mock dignity so frequent- 
ly observable in military men. On being applied 
to to learn whether he wou!'d object to a visit be- 
ing paid his command for the purpose of reading 
from the New Testament, he promptly answered 
“ So far from objecting, I would be thankful for 
such a visit.” Both men and horses looked rough, 
worn and neglected ; two of the orderlies however, 
proved men of decided character, and worthy of 
respectful consideration, they became useful to us, 
and we found them good company. 

About this time our number became greatly 
augmented by the addition of several men of mil- 
itary celebrity, who had distinguished themselves 
not only here on the ensanguined plains of Kan- 
sas, but on other fields of confused noise, where 
garments had been rolled in blood. These men 
came not alone, but in connexion with some en- 
terprising commercial capitalists, and these again 
with a strong intermixture of shrewd long-headed 
political speculators and land jobbers. A rail 
road from Galveston to Leavenworth is a favorite 
project with these sagacious minds, and for this 
However much 
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temperance men. As they liberally contributed | 
of their supplies, there could of course be no hes- 
itation to their occupying seats at our table, and 
partaking otherwise in our accommodations. Mo-| 
ney and money only does as little to make a gen- 
tleman on the prairie as it does in the palace. 
Is it not from combinations of such men, that the} 
legislation of our new States is formed, and after- 
wards mainly controlled? In such a country and 


with such a Constitution as ours, the creation of | 


a new State is a work which ambition undertakes 
with avidity and enterprise completes with delight. | 
The fathers of the new born sovereignty, in which | 
no mark of their axe is to be found, and who have 
never turned a furrow in it, are no longer there. 
The genial atmosphere of Washington proving 
more inviting than the bleak winds from the 
prairies. They have heard, and obeyed a voice 
from the Federal city, saying, “‘ Unto you, O men, 
I call, and my voice is to the sons of the West.” 


Thus, sage experience tells, in every soil, 





That those who think, must govern those who toil.” 
(To be continued.) 





The following beautiful extract is taken from 
the address of Professor Green : 

«« And whatenlargement and expansion is given 
to scriptural figures drawn from natural objects 
by gaining a fuller knowledge of those objects 
themselves. ‘The Lord God is a sun,’ conveys 
a striking and impressive truth, when we think of 
the sun only in his obvious character as a source 
of light and heat. But what new energy is given 
to this magnificent emblem when we learn from 
astronomy that he is a grand centre of attraction, 
and when we, in addition, take in that sublime 
generalization that the sun is the ultimate source 
of every form of power existing in the world. 
The wind wafts the commerce of every nation 
over the mighty deep, but the heat of the sun 
has rarified the air, and set that wind in motion. 
The descending stream yields a power which 
grinds your grain, turns your spindles, works your 
looms, drives your forges; but it is because the 
sun gathered up the vapour from the ocean, which 
fell upon the hills, and is finding its way back to 
the source whence itcame. The expansive energy 
of steam propels your engines, but’the force with 
which it operates is locked up in the coal, the re- 
mains of extinct forests, stored among your hills, 
or is derived from the wood that abounds in your 
forests, which now crown and beautify their sum- 
mits. Both these primeval and these existing 
forests drew their subsistence from the sun; it is 
the chemical force resident in his rays, which dis- 
engaged their carbon from the atmosphere, and 
laid it up as a source of power for future use. 
The animal exerts a force by muscular contrac- 
tion ; he draws it from the vegetabie on which he 
feeds; the vegetable derives it from the sun, 
whose rays determine its growth. Every time 
you lift your arm, every time you take a step, you 
are drawing on the power the sun has given you. 
When you step into the railway carriage, it is 
sun-power that hurries you along. When gentle 
breezes fan your languid cheeks, and when the 
resistless tornado levels cities in its fury, they are 
the servants of the sun. What an emblem of 
Him, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being !” 

Cornelius Jansenius was a man of remarkably 
abstemious and ascetic habits. Grace had entirely 










































comparison with the doctors of the christian 
church, and his piety was worthy of a true suc- 
cessor of the apostles. Yet the quality for which 
he was peculiarly distinguished, was christian 
watchfulness and circumspection. His piety at- 
tained to its uncommon growth and depth, not so 
much from any superior brightness of divine illu- 
mination, as by his peculiar assiduity, in strictly 
attending to that light he had. 

Whilst at Bayonne, both himself and M. de St. 
Cyran, had been peculiarly struck with the cha- 
racter of Abraham. This great patriarch’ had 
neither the advantages of the christian nor even 
of the Mosaic institution. The command he re- 
ceived from the Lord was, ‘‘Walk before me and be 
thou perfect.” Abraham obeyed the command, 
and became the father of the faithful, and the 
friend of God. Owing to a contemplation of this 
passage, both M. de St. Cyran and Jansenius 
were peculiarly attentive, at all times, to enter- 
tain a sense of the divine presence, and to walk 
as before God. The plenitude of spiritual riches 
which afterwards distinguished these great men, 
was almost entirely accumulated by a constant 
watchfulness over their own spirits, and self-de- 
nial in what are termed little things. —Memoirs 
of Port Royal. 

Coffce.—The statistics of the coffee trade in the 
United States for 1865, contain some interesting 
facts, both for general readers and merchants. 
The general statement shows the total receipts of 
the country to have been 862,341 packages of 
133,574,397 pounds, of which 5,405,700 pounds 
were exported, and 128,168,697 retained for con- 
sumption. The amount received in 1864 was 
145,304,957 pounds, and in 1663, 75,269,417 
pounds. ‘The total supply to the country in 1865 
was 1,066,584 bags of which 38,887 were exported. 
The total consumption was 899,122 bags, &e., in 
1865, against 754,880 bags in 1864—an increase 
of 144,242 bags, &e., or 19,059,653 pounds. 
The stock on hand at all the ports at the begin- 
ning of 1865 was 204,243 packages, weighing 
20,240,199 pounds, being an increase of 15,012,- 
424 pounds over 1864. The consumption of the 
ports was 88,989,911 pounds in 1862, 79,719,641 
in 1863, 109,088,703 in 1864, and 128,146,356 
in 1865—an increase of 19,059,653 pounds in one 
year. These facts will hardly be understood 
without comparison with previous years. Our 
receipts were 248,527,306 lbs. and consumption 
222,910,300 pounds in 1859—the largest receipts 
in a term of fifteen years. Though the consump- 
tion of 1858 was 251,255,099 pounds, the receipts 
of 1863 were 75,269,217, and the consumption 
was 79,719,691 lbs. The consumption of 1865 
was nearly 173 per cent greater than that of 1864, 
and larger than that of any previous year since 
1861. The average price of Brazil coffee was 
$20.65 per bag in 1865, against $42 49 in 1864 
and $3118 in 1863. St. Domingo was $1878 
against $37 47 and $28 17 in the former years, or 
about one-third of the highest price. Maracaibo 
and Laguyra rose from $31 93 in 1863 to $41 59 
in 1864, and then fell to $2130 in 1865. Java, 
which averaged $37 04 in 1863 and $4910 in 
1864, fell to $25 82 in 1865. 

The greatly increased consumption is attributa- 
ble to the close of the war, the opening of south- 
ern ports, and lower prices. The South is nearly 
bare of coffee, and has already begun to import 
from Rio to New Orleans, whence the west will 





subdued his naturally warm femper, and had con- 
verted the impetuosity of a lion into the patience 
and gentleness of a lamb. He was a man of pri- 


be clriefly supplicd hereafter, as before the war. 
It is a little interesting to study in the lessen- 
ing and increasing use of the luxury, as in a ther- 


mitive integrity, fervent faith, and a solid under-|mometer, the condition of the country since 1858 


standing. His learning was not unworthy of|—the gradual falling off as our affairs grew more 


before 1861, but it is a great increase on any 











and more threatening; the sudden fall when the 
crisis came, and the early recovery, in part, of 
what was lost when peace came. The largest tot) 
consumption was in L858, when it was 251,255,099 
pounds—the largest consumption of any yegp 
since 1851, and perhaps at all. In 1859, thig 
consumption fell to 222,610,300 pounds ; in 1860, 
to 177,111,923 ; in 1861, it rose to 187,045,786, 
but fell the next year to 88,989,911. This wag 
the lowest point reached, excepting only 1863, 
which was 79,719,641. In 1864 matters wer 
more prosperous, and the consumption grew t& 
109,086,703 pounds, and in 1865 to 128,146,356 
pounds. This is much less than in any year 

















subsequent year. The increased consumption of 
1865 over 1864 at all the ports exceeds the imports 
of all the ports in the latter years excepting only 
New York. This is, to be sure, but a single 
branch of business, and very far from being 4 
leading one. It has a specific representative 
value as indicating the feelings and condition of 
the country, because coffee, while it is a luxury 
less readily yielded than almost any, is a luxury, 
and can be dispensed with. It was surrendered 
by thousands in the darker daysasa necessity. Its 
increased use shows the general sense of relief 
and security, and that the ordinary style of living 
not only can but will be improved. This in 
creased use will have some effect in stimulating 
the coffee culture in California, which was begun 
three years ago, and materially enlarged last year 
with a promise of becoming in time inferior onl 
to wine in the agricultural products of that favored 
State.—N. American. 
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For “The Friend.” 
True and Worldly Prayer. 


“« Prayer in spirit and in truth is the inward de- 
sire, the motions, the sighs, which issue from the 
depths of the heart. This is the prayer of the 
children of God who walk in his fear, and there 
is no name which more inclines us towards God, 
than the name of Father. By this the compas 
sion of the Lord is moved, for there is no voice 
more lovely or more endearing to a father, than 
that of his child. 

‘‘ He who feels that he has a Father in heaven, 
acknowledges himself a stranger upon earth. 
Hence there arises an ardent longing in his ‘heart, 
like that of a child who dwells far from his fe 
ther’s country, among strangers, in wretchedness 
and in mourning. 

“ But those who amass wealth, who build sump- 
tuous houses, who seek all that the world can 
give, and pronounce this prayer with their lips, 
Thy kingdom come, resemble large organ pipes, 
which peal loudly and incessantly in the churches, 
without feeling or reason. 

‘“‘This man builds a chapel, that one endows & 
religious foundation, in order to attain the king: 
dom of God, but each neglects the essential point, 
which is to become his kingdom themselves. 
Why [lookest thou without] in search of this? 
it is in thine own heart that it should be found. 

“ Tt is a terrible thing to hear this prayer offered 
up, Thy will be done! Where do we see this will 
of God performed? One bishop rises up against 
another, one church against another church. Ie 
evéry place there is discord; and yet each party 
exclaims that thcir meaning is good, their intention 
upright; and thus to the [professed ] honor and glo 
ry of God they all perform the work of the devil. 

Thus wrote Luther respecting the right us 
and abuse of the exercise and privilege of prayety 
pointing to the one as connected with the denial 
of the world, and uniting the soul unto God ; and 
to the other as uniting in the service of the 
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swong those professing to stand for his honor and 
glory, while serving the spirit of enmity in the 














spirit of unity, life and peace. 





Providential Deliverance 
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of Cape Horn, by Tyerman, he related the fol- 
fowing circumstances :— 

“Yesterday was the anniversary of a great and 
remarkable deliverance which I experienced in 
the year 1793. At that time I was intimate with 























































































































church, through their own separation from the| Central America was on the blade. It was ascer- 


At the close of a sermon preached while sailing|in the animal’s head during this period at least. 
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———— 
and connected with separation from God, and the|cut. Upon examination it was found that the|bore with much patience, but towards the close 

rformance of his holy will; as evinced by the} monster had a harpoon blade in his head, running 
prevalence of differences, discord and contention, | transversely through the spout-hole, so‘as to pro- 


she witnessed their alleviation. 


‘Some of her expressions uttered at different 
duce the whistling sound which had drawn at-|periods of her sickness are as follows: A friend 


tention to him upon his discovery. ‘he name of |asking her if she thought of her Saviour, she an- 
swered, ‘ yes,’ and then added, ‘ He came to save 
tained that this vessel’s last voyage took place|sinners.’ She made an effort to repeat a part of 
some fourteen years previous to the capture, so that |the fifth chapter of Matthew, commencing ‘ Bles- 
the blade had, in all probability, been imbedded |sed are the poor in spirit,’ but not distinctly re- 

\collecting it she was asked if it should be read to 
her, and on her assenting, her mother took up the 
Bible to read it, when she said very earnestly to 
a relation then present, ‘Cousin E., I have two of 
them (meaning copies of the Holy Scriptures) but 


To confirm this opinion, the shaft was found to be 
eaten off by rust, nothing but the blade being left. 
The whale afforded his captors one hundred and 
eighty barrels of oil— Late Pauper. 

















am so naughty a girl that I scarcely ever read 
y several young men as gay and trifling as myself, For “The Friena” jthem, any other book would do first.’ She men- 
f and we frequently spent our Sabbaths in pleasure The following account of Haensh Ane Walton tioned an absent cousin who always read the Bible 
a the Thames. ‘ad eae +e . :e|before she went to bed, and added, ‘I used to 
y “2 ly in th k th i ferred appeased i = Fae Seen Many. Sees Cary & laugh at her, but Oh! that I had done as she has 
le “Early in the week, on the “pam reterre@) the Editor should think proper, I thought the} —. ere 7 
to, I and four others had planned a Sunday party, republishing of it might be another word for “the — ; : 
$ down the river, and to make the most of it, We) )ittle children of the present day.” “Her brother playing marbles in the room she 
He agreed to embark on Saturday afternoon, and pro-| . 4 month, 1866 said to him, ‘ Never play in earnest, it is gambling, 
of ceed to Gravesend. On Friday night, when I ‘ z . . ’ nothing short of gambling.’ A friend watching 
y lay down to rest, a transient misgiving whether “We have abundant evidence that the Lord|with her, who had been concerned to keep her 
y it was right gave me a little uneasiness; but 1| continues to be gracious, extending to those who| children in simplicity of appearance, she told her 
ed overcome the momentary feeling, end then fell|are young in years the convictions of his Holy |that she had despised their plain dress and man- 
ts asleep. Saturday morning, when I awoke, the| Spirit, to bring them to repentance, that they may|ners; but added, ‘how different things now ap- 
ef thought again come upon me, but again I resisted,|€xperience conversion, regeneration, and accept-| pear: if I recover I shall dress as a Quaker; I 
nB and resolved to meet my companions in the after-|ance with him. An instance of his loving kind-|have desired finery and riches, but I never shall 
© noon. I was about to rise, but while I mused ]| ess may be added to the many on record in the/again.’ Alluding to the day of her brother’s 
ag fell asleep again and dreamed. I thought myself| case of Hannah Ann Walton, daughter of James | funeral, she said, ‘I felt at that time very sorry 
= in a certain place whither Divine Providence had|a2d Hannah W alton, of Philadelphia, who de- | for wearing a bow on my frock, which my dear 
- often led me at this season of my life. Here a/ceased the 4th of the Fourth month, 1836, aged | mother had desired me not to wear; I took it off, 
ly gentleman called me to him saying he had a letter eleven years and eight months. and never had I felt such sweet peace in dressing 
ed for me, which I went to receive from his hand.| “She evinced some of those tempers and pro-| myself before ; for I always had a desire to dress 
When I reached him he had opened the envelope) pensities which are common to our unrenewed| gay, and could not bear plain clothes; and when 
” and appeared to be reading the contents. [|nature; in particular she was irritable and fond jat meeting, I have looked at my young friends 
imagined, then, that I looked over his shoulder,|of gay apparel, yet she was not without amiable | whose dresses were plain, and I would think in 
i and perceived that the letter was closely written, | traits of character, being affectionate in her dispo- |my heart how I despised it. But now their ap- 
. but a pen had been drawn through every line,|sition, and behaving respectfully when told of her! pearance looks sweet to me, and if God spares my 
ae and obliterated every word; wondering what this) faults. Though frequently it was otherwise, yet! life I'll dress like them.’ 
- could wean, I was going to take hold of the letter,| at times she appeared to delight in reading works} « She mentioned having, when on a visit to her 
7 when a large black seal presented itself to my|of a serious character, particularly religious tracts, | grandmother and auut, often deceived them, and 
of, sight and so startled me that I forthwith awoke, | and was glad of the opportunity of attending meet-| wished she could see them to ask their forgive- 
ae vith this sentence on my mind: ‘ You shall not|ings, especially those for discipline. She often|ness. A cousin who was present, said she had 
a go.’ Though I had never been superstitious in said she tried very hard to correct her faults, yet no doubt they would freely forgive her, and that 
a regard to dreams, this so affected me, and the| would too often forget and do wrong, for which!she believed her heavenly Father had forgiven 
words, ‘ You shall not go’ seemed so prophetically|she felt sorrow. pa FP ther. She replied, ‘Oh! yes, He has forgiven me, 
. wounding in my ears, and haunting my imagina-| “She said she had frequently, on rising in the '[ feel relieved of such a great weight. I feel 
: tion, that I determined to be obedient and not| morning, resolved not to get angry,and had prayed happy when I think of my dear little brother in 
¥ g0, persuaded that some evil would befall me if | to the Almighty to enable her to keep her resolu-|heaven; he looked so sweet that I feel I would 
did. I spent that day and the two following in|tion. At one time when she was anxious to ob-||ike to pass away and be with him. It will be 
great anxiety, hourly expecting to hear something! tain an article of dress which her mother thought! hard for my dear mother, but God is so good; he 
that would explain the presentment. No tidings,|too gay, a reference to the query respecting plain-|has forgiven so naughty a girl’ On awaking 
ys however, arrived till Tuesday morning, when [\ness convinced her of her error and induced her|from sleep she said, ‘Mother, there is nothing 
ins rad in a newspaper the following paragraph :| to yield. — . jmakes me so happy as thinking of God. I feel 
, ‘Last Sunday, in the afternoon, as a boat belong-|__‘‘ Her little brother, aged six years, was taken |his presence with me, and that he is hovering 
te ing to ,of Wapping, with four young men|ill of the scarlet fever, of which he died on the |over me, and Oh! it issuch a comfort.’ On being 
me Td boy, were coming up the river in Bugby’s|16th of the Third month. On the 20th she was|asked if she felt resigned to the Lord’s will, she 
Hole, a little below Blackwall, a gust of wind up-|attacked with the same disorder. It appeared |answered, ‘Yes, perfectly, in life or death.’ 
—T tet the boat, and all on board perished.’ That|very evident early in her sickness that she was | After this she spoke very little, but continued in 
_ was the identical boat in which I was to have| brought under close exercise of mind, her child-|a composed frame of mind until she quietly 
a embarked. I read the paragraph again and ugain ;| ish errors were brought to remembrance, not only | breathed her last, as if falling asleep; affording 
‘his! there it was and there it remained, speaking the|actions which she now felt to have been sinful, another proof of the fulfilment of our Lord’s dee- 
a sme words.”—Tyerman and Bennet’s Voyages;but improper thoughts in which she had indulged |Jaration, ‘ Him that cometh uoto we I will in no 
cal and Travels. became burthens to her tender mind. She asked | wise cast out.’”’ 
fe ‘tl forgiveness of those she thought she had offend- | —o——— 
3 wil A Fish Story— When the ship Milton, of New| ed, including the coloured girl in the kitchen;| ‘‘ Therefore, if thou bring thy gift ta the altar, 
= Bedford, Massachusetts, commanded by Captain|said she felt convicted for being giddy and|and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
_ a alsey, of Bridgehampton, was cruising in the|thoughtless; and it was very evident from her|\aught against thee; leave thou thy gift before 
party | north-east gulf for whales, they discovered a large| whole deportment that she was earnestly engaged |the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
tion | one, which, in spouting, produced a whistling|in mental supplication, at times expressing much |thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
d glo- sound from one of the air-holes like a steam-|contrition. ‘There is good ground to believe that} ‘The christian religion admits of no malice or 
evil. Whistle. Chase was given, and two harpoons and|she experienced, some days before her departure, iguile; the worship of it is in spirit and truth, 
t us | abomb-lance through his liver ended his career.|that her sins were forgiven her, her words and|and love, without hypocrisy, without deceit or 
iat hen the order was given to cut off his head the| manner denoting a humble trust and confidence |hatred : if we come with these to the altar, they 









man who engaged in this duty placed his feet injin her Creator and Redeemer. In the early part} will hinder an acceptance. Though we may in- 
the Spout-holes, and in dving so one of them was|of her illness her sufferings were great, which she deed have a gift, we are to seek reconciliation, 
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| which they fought with the greatest desperation, inflict-/and family, $8 a $11.75 Red wheat, $2 a $2.25 ; White, 


and not say, let him come to me, I will not go to 
him ; but Christ tells us we must go to him; and 


if thou go to the offender in a meek and christian | 


spirit, and seek reconciliation, if thy brother will 
not be reconciled, if the fault be in him, thou hast 
done thy duty, and thy gift will be received, and 
Christ will manifest himself to thee by his grace 
and spirit. But yet art thou to seek for peace, 
he having ordained it, and laid it as a duty in- 
cumbent on thee.— 7. Chalkley. 


On being offended with those who fall into temp- 
tation.—lt is of the infinite mercy and compas- 


sion of the Lord, that His pure love visits any of | 


us, and it is by the preservation thereof alone, 
that we stand. 


one moment, what are we? and who is there that 
provoketh Him not to depart? Let him throw 
the first stone at him that falls.—J. Penington. 
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SECOND MONTH 24, 1866. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsien.—News from Europe to the 4th inst. The 
Liverpool cotton market dull. American 4d. and other 
kinds ld. lower. Fair Orleans, 20}d.; middling uplands 
183d. Stock 418,000 bales, of which 195,000 were 
American. Breadstuffs slightly lower. Red wheat 10s. 


If he leave us at any time, but} 


jing heavy losses on the British troops. 

The Ozar has addressed a rescript to the Governor of 
Warsaw, promulgating a series of educational measures 
to be carried out in Poland. Superior and elementary 
|schools are to be established for Poles, Greeks and Rus- 
|sians, and separate schools for Germans and Lithuanians. 
All scholars will be taught the Polish and Russian his- 
tory and languages. 

The religious instruction will be entrusted to the 
secular clergy of each respective denomination. 

Five Days Later. —The Queen opened Parliament on 
the 6th inst. The speech expresses satisfaction at the 
termination of the American war and the abolition of 
|Slavery, and says that the correspondence relative to the 
irebel cruisers will be laid before Parliament. 

The proposed address of the French Benate, in reply 
to the Emperor’s speech, repudiates the idea that the 
French troops are to be withdrawn from Mexico under 
| American menaces. 
| Breadstuffs were very dull and declining. Cotton was 
| $d. higher, and the market active. 

Unitep Srates. — Conyress. — The constitutional 
amendment, relative to representation, which passed 
|the House of Representatives, has met with strong op- 
|position in the Senate. A bill has passed to prevent 
and punish kidnapping. The Committee on Recon- 
;struction have reported a resolution to amend the Con- 
|stitution by an additional article, giving Congress the 
| power to make all laws necessary to secure to the citl- 
}zens of exch State the privileges and immunities of 
| citizens of the several States, and to all persons of the 
jseveral States equal protection in the rights of life, 
jliberty and property. The select Committee of the 
| House of Representatives on the war debts of the loyal 
| States, report that the aggregate of these debts is not 





$2.25 a $2.55. Rye, 80 a 85 cts. 
70 cts. Oats, 47 cts. Clover seed, $7.25 a $7.59, 
Timothy, $4.25. Flaxseed, $3 a $3.05. Prices of beef 
cattle unsettled and rather lower. Sales of about 2009 
head at 15 a 16 cts. for extra; 13 a 14} cts. for fair to 
good, and 10 a 12} cts. for common. Sheep also werg 
lower, sales of 8000 at from 6 to 7 cts. per Ib. grogs, 
Hogs, $13.50 a $14.50 the 100 lbs. net. 


Yellow corn, 694 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Sarah Greene, R. I., $2, vol. 39; from 
W. P. Bedell, Agt., fo., for J. Battey, $2, vol: 39, R. W, 
Hampton, $2, to No. 22, vol. 39, and E. Kennard, $3, to 
No. 52, vol. 39; from J. Fawcett, Agt., O., for Anua 
Macy, $2, to No. 21, vol. 39, R. Elyson, Jr., $2, vol. 39, 
and C, Allen, Jr., $2, vol. 38. 


A number of children from the Orphanage at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, under the care of the Women’s Aid 
Association of Friends Philadelphia, are expected to be 
brought to the Home for Destitute Coloured Children, 
708 Lombard St. It is desirable to procure homes for 
them, where they will be kindly cared for and trained 
for domestic service or rural occupations. Persons de- 
siring such assistants are requested to apply to 

Deborah Williamson, 1024 Arch St.; Sarah Penn 
805 Franklin St.; Sarah W. Cope, 1312 Filbert St. 

Philada. 2d mo. 5th, 1866. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The Superintendent of the Asylum is desirous of pro- 
curing the services of a young man to perform the duties 
of Apothecary in the Institution. The situation presents 
advantages to one wishing to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A good education and some knowledge of Chem- 


2d. a 10s. 5d. per 106 lbs. Consols, 863.2 87. U.S. five- |less than $475,000,000. They also introduced a bill istry will be required. Application may be made to the 


twenty’s, 66} a 663. 
The Fenian Commission still continued the trial of 


|providing “That there shall be reimbursed by the 
United States to each of the States that furnished troops 


prisoners in Dublin, but it was expected the court would | to the Union army, and also to the several territories 
rise in a day crtwo. The Dublin Mail says, that the|and the District of Columbia, a sum equal to $55 for 
government intends applying to Parliament for a sus-|each man duly enlisted into the military or naval ser- 
pension of the Aabeas corpus act, to give it power to deal |vice of the United States during the late war, the total 
with foreign conspirators. Government is said to have|number being reduced to a uniform standard of three 


given commissions of the peace to several military men, | 
to enable them to act independently of civil magistrates 
in case of disturbances. The dock labourers at Liver- | 
pool, numbering some 4000 men, having sbown Fenian | 
tendencies, the city authorities were on the alert to! 
check any demonstration. Another regiment of troops 
embarked at Liverpool on the 30th, for Ireland. 

Parliament was opened by royal commission on the 
lst inst. It was expected the Houses would be in readi- 
ness to hear the Queen’s speech on the 6th inst. The} 
cattle plague was still on the increase; nearly 12,000; 
were attacked in the week ending on the 27th ult. | 

The expected return of the French troops from Mexico | 
is discussed in the Paris journals. The Constitutionel | 
expresses the belief that the United States will not in- 
terfere in the affairs of Mexico ; that none of those dark 
forebodings by which public opinion is sought to be 
alarmed will be realized, the peace of the world will not! 
be disturbed, and French interests in Mexico will incur 
no danger. It is officially announced from Vienna that 
the negotiations for the formation of new corps of Aus- | 
trian volunteers for Mexico will shortly be brought to a| 
conclusion. ° 

The bill for the suppression of religious corporations 
in Italy had been distributed among the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The bill proposes that every 
member of a religious body should receive a small an- | 
nuity from the State. The revenues of the bishoprics | 
are reduced. 

The Brazil mails had reached England. The allied 
army was about entering Paraguay. The forces of| 
Paraguay were concentrated awaiting the advance of | 
the invaders. Both armies were suffering from the | 
ravages of small pox. It is understood that the allies 
will listen to no propositions for peace the fundamental 
basis of which is not the expulsion of Lopez from Pura- 
gnay. * 2 

The Spanish ministry has presented a bill to the 
Cortes subjecting the press and political association to 
very stringent laws. Chilian privateers were off the 
coast of Spain. The London Zimes remarks that Spain | 
refused to accept the declaration of the Congress of | 
Paris in favor of abolishing privateering, and now that 
weapon is turned against her. A very short time will | 
enable the Chilian government to commission such a} 
fleet of privateers that Spanish commerce will be im- 
possible. 

Advices from New Zealand to Ist mo. 20th, have been | 
received at San Francisco. The war with the natives | 
continued—they had been defeated in several battles in 





years service.” This would require upwards of $100,- 
000,000. A bill to establish a National Bureau of 
Education was introduced and referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

The Freedmen.—The agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
in their recent reports to Washington, state that as a 
general thing, notwithstanding the opposition to a sys- 
tem of paid labour, the condition of affairs is very en- 
couraging. 

Kentucky.—The Legislature has adopted resolutions 


jrequiring the removal of the Federal troops from the 


State, condemning the Freedmen’s Bureau, asking for 
the restoration of the habeas corpus, and rejecting the 
constitutional amendment respecting slavery. 

Ohio.—The Legislature has passed a joint resolution 
protesting against the assumption of the war debts of 
the loyal States by Congress. The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a bill by a vote of 70 to 14, fixing 
eight bours for a day’s labour. 

Pennsylvania.—The Legislature has passed an act 


jexempting the real estate of the commonwealth from 


taxation for State purposes. 

Texas.—The convention now in session, before pro- 
ceeding to business, took an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The message of Gov. 
Hamilton to the State Convention, called its attention 
to the positive requirements of the General Government 
in regard to the repudiation of the rebel debt, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the rights of the blacks to testify in 


|}courts of justice, and to be protected in person and pro- 


perty. Heavy emigration to Texas from the northern 
States is expected in the spring. In central Texas a 
large proportion of the plantations have already been 
occupied by new comers. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 272. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, which passed both Houses 
of Congress by large majorities, has been vetoed by the 
President. He considers the bill unconstitutional in 
some of its provisions; that too much appointing power 


jis conferred upon the President, and that much of the 


legislation provided for is unnecessary. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. New York.—Awmerican gold 137. U. 
S. six per cents, 1881, 104}; ditto, 5-20, 103}. Super- 
fine State flour, $6.80 a $7.25. Shipping Ohio, $8.25 a 
$8.60. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $8.80 a $10. 
Wheat inactive and prices nominal. Northern oats, 56 
a 57 cts.; southern, 50a52 cts. Mixed western corn, 
74.0 76 cts.; yellow 77 a 78 cts. Middlings cotton, 43 
a 44 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.50; extra 


Superintendent at the Asylum. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Fifth month. Parents and others intending 
to send children as pupils, will please make early appli- 
cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or to Charles J. Allen, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

It is requested that, as far as practicable, all applica. 
tions for admission be made before the Ist of the Third 
month, in accordance with the Regulations on this 
subject. Soon after that date applicants from other 
Yearly Meetings—a number of whom are already wait- 
ing for answers to their applications—will be admitted, 
so far as there may be room for them. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second S8t., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Olas 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., . 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFQRD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBIA } 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuva H.W ortTHINe- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cnartes ELus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


a 


Diep, on the 17th inst., at his late residence in Bir- 
mingham township, Chester county, in the 82d year of 
his age, Taomas Dar.ineTon, a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

, at his late residence in Camden county, neat 
Camden, N. J., on 11th month 2d, 1865, Jonn Bartow 
in the 8lst year of his age, a member of Hadd 
Particular and Montbly Meeting. 





